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eight maidens, Grammar, Logic, Rhetoric, 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Astrology, Music and 
Poetry. Each of these explains in verse to the 
shepherds the purpose and function of her art 
and the walls of each room are decorated with 
portraits of those who were regarded as the 
founders of that particular branch of human 
knowledge. We naturally expect to find here 
an allegorical treatment of the studies of the 
trivium and quadrivium, with the addition of 
poetry, indicating the progress attained in the 
seven liberal arts at the end of the sixteenth 
century. As a matter of fact, Lope de "Vega 
copied almost literally the facts stated in the 
first six chapters of the Vision delectable of 
Alfonso de la Torre, probably composed be- 
tween 1430 and 1440 and published about the 
year 1480. 

I have shown elsewhere* that in writing 
the Vision delectable Alfonso de la Torre was 
indebted to the Anticlaudianus of Alanus de 
Insulis for most of his allegorical material, 
that the chapters on grammar, rhetoric, arith- 
metic, geometry and music are derived from 
Isidore of Seville's Etymologiae and that the 
chapter on logic is borrowed from Al-Ghazzali's 
treatise on that subject included in his MdkSr 
sid al-Faldsifa. The author seems to have been 
ignorant of the revival of classical studies which 
characterized the reign of John II and stand- 
ing at the very threshold of the Renaissance 
in Spain, he represents the state of knowledge 
in the rest of Europe in the Dark Ages. In 
composing his treatise, he was content for the 
most part to translate from the Etymologiae 
of Isidore of Seville which typifies the last 
stage and decadence of the age of compila- 
tions and he seems to have known little of 
the progress in the arts and sciences since that 
time. 

1 The Seven Liberal Arts in the Vision Delectable 
of Alfonso de la Torre, Romanic Review, Vol. IV. 
Chapters eight to nineteen of the First Fart, which 
discuss the most important questions of scholastic 
philosophy and theology, are derived from the Moreh 
Nebuchim or Guide of the Perplexed of Maimonides. 
See J. P. W. Crawford, The Vision Delectable of 
Alfonso de la Torre and Maimonides' s Guide of the 
Perplexed, Publications of the Modern. Language 
Association of America, Vol. XXVUI, 1913. 



It would be futile and tiresome to establish 
the "deadly parallel" by printing side by 
side the portion of the fifth book of the 
Arcadia dealing with the seven liberal arts 
and the first six chapters of the Vision delec- 
table. The allegorical description of the seven 
maidens, and the account of the portraits rep- 
resenting the founders of the various arts are 
copied almost textually from the Vision de- 
lectable, and the poems in octaves describing 
the purpose and function of the studies in- 
cluded in the trivium and quadrivium are 
merely incomplete summaries of the facts 
stated by Alfonso de la Torre. Even the omis- 
sions were made in an unintelligent fashion 
and Lope's only addition is a brief discussion 
of the nature of poetry, including an inordi- 
nately long list of well-known and unknown 
Spanish poets of hie time. 

If we looked no further for evidence to prove 
the contrary, the study of the indebtedness of 
Lope de "Vega to the Vision delectable would 
lead us to believe that the work of Nebrija, 
Hernan Nunez Finciano, Luis Yives, Sebas- 
tian Fox Morcillo and other scholars of the six- 
teenth century, was fruitless. We must admit, 
however, that in seeking information concern- 
ing the seven liberal arts in a medieval work 
which was entirely inadequate and antiquated 
at the time of its publication in 1480, the great 
dramatist was sadly lacking in critical acumen. 

J. P. WlOKEBSHAM CRAWFORD. 
University of Pemisylvania. 



NOTES ON SIR WALTER SCOTT 

In a recent article in Modern Language 
Notes 1 attention is directed to an interesting 
misquotation of Chaucer made by Sir Walter 
Scott in the Antiquary. The passage under 
consideration is the motto before the tenth 
chapter, and the author of the article reminds 
us that Scott was frequently inaccurate in quo- 

1 J. R. Schultz, " Sir Walter Scott and Chaucer,'* 
Mod. Lang. Notes, XXVUI, 246. 
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tation, especially in the matter of mottoes for 
chapter headings. 

Another even more interesting example of 
this carelessness in citation occurs in Bob Boy, 
his next novel, at the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth chapter. 2 The motto in this case is 

And honey, hurry, off they rode, 

As fast as fast might be; 
Hurra, Hurra, the dead can ride, 
Dost fear to ride with mef 

It is credited to Burger (signed "Burgher" 
in the first edition), and the lines are from 
the Lenore. The quotation as Scott has used 
it is not to be found in his own rendering of 
the ballad (1796) nor in that of any other 
translator. Yet all the lines are found in dif- 
ferent parts of Scott's translation. The first 
two occur in the thirty-seventh stanza of Wil- 
liam and Helen as 

And, hurry! hurry! off they rode, 
As fast as fast might be; * 

and the only difference is in the punctuation. 
The last two lines of the motto are found in 
the forty-ninth stanza of the translation in 
inverted order and as the second and third 
lines of the quatrain. The entire stanza is 

Dost fearf dost fearf The moon shines clear, 

Dost fear to ride with met — 
Hurrah 1 Hurrah! the dead can ride! — 

O William, let them be! 

Scott's recollection of his own lines may have 
been modified by a reminiscence of Taylor's 
version which was published the same year as 
his own, for in the latter the last two lines of 
the motto appear in the order quoted and, save 
for one word, in the same language. 

Hurrah! the dead can ride apace; 
Dost fear to ride with meef * 

*I am indebted to Professor O. F. Emerson for 
this and other items. 

'The Poetical Works of Walter Scott, ed. John 
Dennis (Aldine Edition). London, George Bell & 
Sons, 1892, vol. V, p. 97. 

*Cf. The Annual Register, London, 1796; vol. 
XXXVIII, p. 499, St. 40. The two lines are repeated 
in St. 49 and St. 50. For this reference I am under 
obligation to Prof. Emerson's paper on the transla- 
tions of Burger's Lenore, read at the last meeting of 
the Modern Language Association. 



Perhaps it may be possible to suggest a rea- 
son why Scott should be thinking of the ballad 
at this time. Bob Boy is considered to some 
extent autobiographical, and in Miss Vernon 
is generally recognized a sweetheart of Scott's 
youth. With this fact in view, I venture to 
suggest that the passage, 

"'There is a great deal of it,' said she, 
glancing along the paper and interrupting the 
sweetest sounds which mortal ears can drink 
in, — those of a youthful poet's verses, namely, 
read by the lips which are dearest to him." e 

may have been based upon his own experience 
when the lady he was fond of read his transla- 
tion of the Lenore. If there is any truth in 
this supposition, Scott may have had in mind 
the incident which occurs in Bob Boy only two 
chapters before the Lenore quotation, when 
he wrote the motto. The remarkable shuffling 
of lines can easily be accounted for by his 
habitual inaccuracy. 8 

Apropos of Scott's freedom in quotation, we 
are told by Lockhart 7 that in correcting the 
proof sheets of the Antiquary, the novelist first 
began to give his chapters mottoes of his own 
invention. The biographer says : 

" On one occasion he happened to ask John 
BaUantyne, who was sitting by him, to hunt 
for a particular passage in Beaumont and 
Fletcher. John did as he was bid, but did not 
succeed in discovering the lines. 'Hang it, 
Johnnie,' cried Scott, ' I believe I can make a 
motto sooner than you will find one.' He did 
so accordingly, and from that hour, whenever 
memory failed to suggest an appropriate epi- 
graph, he had recourse to the inexhaustible 
mines of 'old play' and 'old ballad.'" 

The motto alluded to is probably at the head 
of chapter thirty : 

Who is hef — One that for the lack of land 
Shall fight upon the water — he hath challenged 
Formerly the grand whale; and by his titles 
Of Leviathan, Behemoth, and so forth. 

'Bob Boy (Centenary Edition), Edinburgh, Adam 
and Charles Black, 1890, p. 200. 

'See circumstances of his translating Lenore:— 
Lockhart, Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, 
vol. I, chap. VII, pp. 216-7 (Cambridge Edition), 
1902. See also Adam Scott, Sir Walter Scott's First 
Love, pp. 51-2. Edinburgh, 1896. 

f Ed. cit., vol. ni, p. 106 (chap. XXXVII). 
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He tilted with a sword-fish — Many, sir, 
The aquatic had the best — the argument 
Still galls our champion's breech. 

— Old Play' 

All the mottoes of the chapters preceding this, 
with the single exception noted above, are cred- 
ited to known authors; bnt ten of the fourteen 
following are signed "Old Play." A further 
examination of the novels shows that only one 
motto was chosen from an unknown or ficti- 
tious source before Scott wrote the Antiquary. 
This one is before the forty-eighth chapter of 
Guy Mannering, and the signature, " Old Bor- 
der Ballad," merely indicates that he had for- 
gotten what he derived it from. As a matter 
of fact, he was quoting the thirty-fourth stanza 
of the ballad, Kinmont Willie, included in his 
own collection, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Bor- 
der." In novels following the Antiquary, Scott 
quoted from "Old Play" ninety-one times, 
"Old Ballad" twenty times, "Old Song" 
seven times, " Anonymous " (which was prob- 
ably employed in the same way) twenty-five 
times, "Old Poem" once, and "Ancient 
Drama" once; and in nearly every case the 
motto is believed by Dennis and other editors to 
be the novelist's own work. 



Walter Graham. 



Columbia Uiwersity. 



The History of the Chorus in the German 
Drama, by Elsie Winifred Helmrioh. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1912. 
8vo., paper, pp. ix + 95. 

This book represents the development of the 
chorus 1. in the early church-plays, 2. under 
the influence of the Latin comedy, 3. from 

■The Antiquary, p. 280 (ed. cit,). The epigraph 
of chapter twenty-six, which later is signed " Old 
Ballad," appears without signature in the first edition. 

• Guy Mannering, chap. XLVJUUL, p. 344 (ed. tit.). 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, vol. H, p. 64 (Ed. 
Henderson, Edinburgh, 1902). The epigraphs of 
chapters six and forty-five were not signed in the first 
edition. Later, they were credited to " As You Like 
It " and " Shenstone." Waverley has no mottoes. 



Gryphius to Gottsched, 4. in the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries. 

The undertaking is ambitious and the diffi- 
culties that beset it are great. Not the least of 
these is that, for the second and third periods 
treated, the country's resources in texts are 
inadequate. It is a sad fact that in spite of 
the efforts of Kiirschner, Goedeke and Titt- 
mann, Hermann and ScamatolsM, and others, 
the number of reprinted texts is comparatively 
small. Of course, those plays that are remark- 
able from an esthetic point of view have mostly 
been reprinted, but it is not always in the most 
artistic dramas that the most significant 
changes in the development of dramatic forms 
occur. There are, I believe, a certain number 
of original seventeenth-century editions scat- 
tered through the libraries of this country, but 
they are practically out of reach, unless they 
happen to be in one of the two or three largest 
universities. 

It may be tempting to trace the beginnings 
of the chorus in the medieval drama and to 
proclaim its triumph in Wagner, but the facts 
do not seem to me to warrant the assumption. 
There may be a superficial resemblance be- 
tween the development of Greek tragedy and 
the relation between the medieval drama and 
the liturgical chant, but the cases are far from 
being similar. As Miss Heimlich says herself 
(p. 2) : " Even before the dramatic element 
had begun to develop, the [ancient] chorus 
had reached an artistic form." It had become 
a lyric form of art, which took its place in the 
dialogue and combined with it, thus forming 
an organic whole, in which its function became 
more and more definite. Aristotle based his 
definition of it on the loftiest achievements of 
Greek tragedy. A chorus is a specific element 
of the drama: we have admirable examples of 
it; its functions have been defined by one of 
the world's finest critics, and even if he had not 
been a Greek philosopher of the highest stand- 
ing, writing about artists who were almost his 
contemporaries, and with a broader experience 
than any of our philologists can hope to have, 
nobody could impeach his a posteriori remarks 
about the functions of the chorus. Therefore 
it seems hardly scientific to declare that one 



